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MESSRS. JOSEPH P. MeHUGrH & CO., Interior Architects 
and Decorators, New York, with the view of encouraging 
the study of interior decoration after pure styles, offer six 
subjects for competition in The Decorator and Furnisher. 
The competition began with the October, 1890, issue, which also 
commenced the seventeenth volume of our journal. A prize of 
Twenty- five Dollars will be paid by the above firm, for the 
best original design in the following special styles of ornamental 
construction and decorative treatment : 



October, 1890, 

December, " 

February, 1891, 
April, " 

June, " 

August, " 



LIST OF SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION. 

A Colonial Reception Room. 
Prize awarded to James Thomson, of Boston, 

- An Italian Renaissance Dining: Room. 
Prize awarded to J. W. Bliss, Providence, R. I. 

A Louis Seize Drawing Room. 

- A Romanesque Hall. 
An Adams Library. 

- A Louis Quinze Boudoir. 

conditions. 

1.— Each competitive design, in perspective, must be 15 inches 
by 10 in size. The drawing must be executed by the pen in 
black ink, and sent us flat, not rolled up. 

2.— Working charts, drawn to a scale, may be sent in lieu 
of a perspective drawing. The size of the charts should be 
about the size of our page, say 10 x 8 inches. 

3. — Each drawing must be original, and should include sug- 
gestions for wall decoration, draperies and furniture, after the 
style of its period, but adapted to modern construction and 
requirements. 

4.— Each drawing must be signed with a nom de plume, and 
accompanied by a letter giving the real name and address of the 
designer. All designs must be addressed to the Editor of The 
Decorator and Furnisher, 150 Nassau Street, New York, and 
must reach the office not later than the 10th of the month pre- 
vious to that for which the competition is announced ; thus, 
drawings for the February, 1891, competition should reach the 
Editor not later than the 10th of January, 1891. 

5.— A committee of decorative artists will decide as to which 
design is entitled to the prize in each competition, as well as 
those entitled to honorable mention, and their decision will be 
final. 
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<<DHE DEGORAlOl^ AND FU^NISHE^. 



WE present pur readers with a design for a Renaissance 
dining-rct>m by Mr. James Thomson, of Boston. Thg 
sketch exhibits a noble and imposing interior, exhibit 
ing the lavish ornament of this fine style of art. The furnitme 
is in quartered oak^^the ground filled with Vandyke brosrn, 
finished in shellac andHubbed to a dull gloss. The carvings are 
to be bold and vigorous lnv-e^ecution, and left crisp and sharp 
from the tool of the worker ana^^t^Bmoothed? with sandpaper. 
The chairs are to be upholstered in dark brown leather, the 
design on the leather, if any, to be carved or stamped on the 
material. The trimmings such as handles, lock plates and so on, 
are to be in oxydized silver finish. The oak parquetry floor is 
covered with softly colored rugs. 

The draperies are to have a ground of peacock blue, the 
design to be in bronze and black, picked out in gold and silver 
threads. The frieze is to have a blue gray ground with the orna- 
ment in gold and colors. 

The ceiling will have a neutral blue tint, the design in the 
central panel to be in dull reds, deep browns and black, the 
remaining panels to have a diaper pattern in gold and silver. 
, The hall leading from the dining-room has quartered oak 
wookwork, finished in greenish-black. 



covers, as well as the usual designs for houses and buildings of 
all kinds, from the Arch of Titus to an American country cot- 
tage. 



THE Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York contains no less than four hundred and fifty- 
five exhibits of sketches and designs for buildings of all 
kinds, decorative panels and materials, furniture, etc. The ex- 
hibits are enlivened with a great number of colored sketches 
and sketches in ink and pencil of buildings in France, Italy and 
Spain. There are sketches of the English Cathedrals, fragments 
of Italian Architecture, Greek Monuments, public buildings in 
New York and Boston and residences in Brooklyn, 

The most attractive drawing is the study of the restoration 
of the Parthenon at Athens, by C. Chipiez. The drawing is 
loaned by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, and is in itself an 
imposing work of art. If the Parthenon in its prime was decor- 
ated interiorly as here presented, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that the Greek were not afraid of strong contrasts of color, 
and in the decoration of the Parthenon rivaled the Egyptians in 
their bold coloring. The double row of interior columns are 
painted a bright vermilion. Between the upper and lower tiers 
of columns there is a bright blue frieze. The roof is paneled, 
the colors being yellow, or buff, red and blue, the buff predom- 
inating. The . colossal figure of Minerva was not only lavishly 
decorated with gold, but the primary colors were also made use 
of in ornamenting the statue. The walls of the temple are in a 
dull, flat maroon, and we must give the Greeks credit for the 
fact that they did not use wallpaper. The only ornamentation 
on the walls is an imposing frieze of trophies emblematic of War, 
Commerce and The Arts. Here warriors hung their shields, with 
half models of Greek galleys, interspersed with the lyres of poets 
and the flutes of musicians. The ensemble is immensely decora- 
tive. 

Mr. Francis H. Bacon exhibits some fine sketches of furniture 
in the Romanesque style. There is a design for a mahogany 
bureau having a circular mirror with a carved frame, the mirror 
being suspended on the back of the bureau by a brass chain. 
There is a large chair of carved oak having an oval leather panel 
in the back, surrounded by elaborate carving tounched with gold. 
There is a very solid looking Romanesque vestibule table that is 
worthy of special mention. The decoration of a hall with book- 
cases is one of Mr. Bacon's conceits, and we must say the style 
of the bookcases with a very comfortable couch between is a 
very inviting one. 

There are sketches of furniture designed by Charles E. 
Landerkin, Boston, Mass. There is a colored sketch of a hall 
at Lake Massapequa, Long Island. G. P Fernald of Boston con- 
tributes a number of interior sketches, and Ella Condie Lamb a 
mural painting designed for a chancel. Mr. Frederick Crownin- 
shi»-l(i exhibits a colored sketch for a ceiling; J. Massey Rhind 
a decorative frieze sculpture. F. S. Church has a beautiful 
panel in oils for a mantel, Alice B. Muzzey exhibits a working 
drawing for printed silk, and Charles Maginn a design in colors 
for a stair hall window. E. R. Tilton has two designs in colors, 
one being a decoration for a cafe side wall, and the other a 
design for a theatre curtain, in the Moorish style. There are 
exhibitions of hand tooled leather, in the Venetian school, and 
two magnificent panels in burnt wood, the subject of one being 
a picture of Queen Elizabeth and that of the other Lady Godiva. 
The are a great number of decorative panels, designs for stained 
glass windows, fresco panels, decorative tile designs for book 



WE have received the following letter from Mr. J. W. Bliss, 
winner of the prize in the competition for the design 
for an Italian Renaissance dining-room, which was 
published in our December 1890 issue. u 

485 Pawtucket Avenue, 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
December 5th 1880. 
To the Editor of The Decorator; and Furnisher. 

Dear Sir : I beg to inform you that I have received a letter from Messrs. 
Joseph P. McHugh & Co., of your city, informing me of my success in the 
second competition for a dining-room design, and enclosing a check in 
payment of the amount of the prize offered. I beg leave to say that I am quite 
pleased that my work received the merit awarded it, and have written the gen- 
tlemen who so kindly offered the prizes, giving them my best thanks for the 
encouragement they are giving to the art of design through the medium of your 
valuable paper. Such encouragement is greatly needed at present, not only as 
a means of educating the public, but also as an incentive to designers to exercise 
theirown individual fancy, or talent in producing original work. It almost in- 
variably happens that the work of furniture designers is subordinated to the 
tastes and demands of their employers. It Is but rarely that the designer is able 
to throw off the fetters that the present methods of commercial houses force 
him to assume. He is obliged to constantly smother his' aspirations and their 
tendency to the freer expression of whatever artistic ideas he, individually con. 
ceives. 

On the cover of an early issue of The Decorator and Furnisher was 
depicted an interior, for which your humble servant was responsible. I may 
say that furniture designing has taken long strides since that period. It is dif- 
ficult for one, however, like myself to form a correct opinion on the. true state 
of furniture designing at present and of its development in the future, because 
my opportunities for observation are limited to the provincial town in which I 
live, whose people are devoted worshipers of onr only early history style, the 
Colonial, from which there seems no intention to revolt. . No other radical style 
is in vogue here at present, and we may see the cause of its popularity in the 
large number of fine examples of fine old houses, dooorways, iron work and fur- 
niture of that period distributed over the city and suburbs. With this limitation 
to my opinion, I consider the state" of furniture designing as eminently satisfac- 
tory among the leading houses of the East, especially those of Boston and New 
York. But summing up the country at large, there is immense room for im- 
provement. When one observes the various articles of household furniture dis- 
played in warerooms and windows of our cities everywhere, which are furnished 
out in all the fanti6tic forms calculated to engage the f ancv of the uncultured 
multitude, a sigh of pain, a shiver of horror enters the heart of the true artist, 
and leads him to dispair of the future, especially when he remembers the vast 
amount of art discussions, books, treatises, schools and exhibitions that have 
endeavored in these latter days to build up our tastes and appreciation of the 
very best in such handiwork of man. 

I sometimes feel, and with good -reason, that in the cheaper grades of furni- 
ture we have been taking backward steps, but we cannot expect encouragement 
in pure consistent work when the people remain in dense ignorance and in per- 
fect oblivion of the merit of true design. The Decorator and Furnisher 
has a great mission to perform, not merely in giving designers the opportunity 
of free expression of their own individual ideas, but also in. educating the people 
in the standard maintained by the older civilizations so as to> incite the public at 
large to demand the historic styles, until the trade sees fit to adapt them to the 
national needs of the new country. 

The chief reason for the present condition of design lies undoubtedly in the 
influence and forced suggestions of the employers of art talent. . (There, can be 
no question that a vastly greater proportion of talent is possessed by the designer 
than could be found among their employers, yet the former are continually 
obliged to submit to the most ridiculous suggestions, and pbantasmagorical effects 
are incorporated into trade furniture, which are the embodiment of the night- 
mares and hallucinations of the men who run furniture factories. I must admit, 
however, that there are many employers of excellent taste and talent, to whom 
we all owe countless valuable ideas, but I cannot help feeling that designing as 
a profession, the source of everthing that is beautiful in the arts should be left 
most decidedly, omitting such limitations of cost and practicability of the work 
to those who give their every moment to its demands, and who by nature are 
best qualified to woo the quaint conceits and fancies, the subtle flow of line and 
those exquisite touches of nature that serve to adorn and make acceptable even 
our commonest household furniture. 

In the development of furniture styles, the better workers in our craft are 
doiDg excellent work, and are feeling slowly but surely for something purely our 
own. We have two styles at present to which we can rightly claim a half pro- 
prietorship — the Colonial and the Romanesque, The first is an echo of the 
classic revival in England of the last century, which has been adapted to the 
modest needs of our great-grandfathers, and the latter, the Romanesque, is a 
style transplanted by the late Richardson, and developed and refined by him and 
and other workers. into a refinement never dreamed of by the original creators of 
the style. 

We have here two widely different styles of construction and decoration, 
each susceptible of being merged in the other in to a large extent, and receiving 
from all styles their choicest features, both capable of great development. 

Tours respectfully, j. W. Bliss, 
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